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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Carlo Pascal, Prof, nella R. University di Catania: Studii 
Critici sul Poema di Lucrezio: Roma-Milano, Societa Ediirice 
Dante Alighieri di Albrighi, Segati & C, 1903. Pp. viii + 218. 

The study of Lucretius is still in its infancy. Excesses which 
would not be condoned in treating of other authors are applauded 
in an editor of the Roman philosophical poet. One who can 
stand aloof and consider dispassionately the almost countless 
modifications introduced into the text of Lucretius bv Briefer 
and Giussani, cannot well help being perplexed. Taken singly, 
most of the changes seem plausible; viewing them in the mass, 
reason revolts. The first duty of the scholar is to understand 
and interpret the text as it stands. This is, to be sure, no easy 
task in the case of Lucretius; for he is not one of those wriiers 
who are their own best interpreters. The subject-matter is of en 
obscure, and the allusions must necessarily be lost to one who 
has not an intimate knowledge of the common stock of philo- 
sophical ideas current in the schools of the first century b. c. 
That fund of ideas was derived from the entire course of Greek 
thought from Thales onward; chiefly, indeed, from the pre- 
Socratics, but also from Plato, Aristotle, and their successors. 

There remains much to be done in the way of interpreting the 
traditional text of Lucretius, even after the successlul labors of 
Munro, Brieger and Giussani, not to mention lesser names. 
Pascal, as we shall presently see, has shed light on some dark 
places where others had despaired. But what shall be done 
when one meets insuperable difficulties? The answer of our 
generation has been that the text must then be reconstructed, 
chiefly by means of transpositions. If a reasonable number of 
such changes satisfied the critical judgment, we should welcome 
the expedient; but the transpositions are so many and the 
plausible reconstructions are so conflicting that they must give 
us pause. 

Nevertheless we are not to conclude that the criticism to which 
the De Rerum Natura has been subjected has proved to be futile. 
It has changed the aspect of the work, even if not one of the 
proposed alterations should be adopted. This new Ptolemaic 
system of cycles and epicycles has naturally produced a reaction, 
and many sober-minded scholars now either abandon or at least 
reduce to a minimum the resort to the makeshifts of the inter- 
ference of a putative editor, of the confusion created by copyists, 
and of detached paragraphs written by the poet and wrongly 
placed when entered into the text. 
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What we most need at present is clearly a more fully defined 
conception of the method followed by the poet in the composition 
of his treatise. The story that he wrote parts in lucid intervals 
is a theory in regard to the composition of his work. Further 
suggestions were made by Lachmann and Munro, but their views 
were not worked out sufficiently in detail to account for all of 
the difficulties encountered. More recently the direction of the 
inquiry has changed; but we need now to return to the old 
question, deriving suggestions for its solution from the rich store 
of observations collected in the newer literature. 

The last decade has been productive of much good work in 
elucidation of Lucretius and of the Epicurean philosophy of which 
he is an exponent. Italy is conspicuous for the honorable part 
she has borne in these contributions : not to speak of matters of 
less importance, the elaborate edition of Lucretius by the lamented 
Giussani, and these critical studies by Pascal deserve to be counted 
with the best work done in this field. 

Indeed, comparison of these two scholars is inevitable and I 
am tempted to characterize them, but refrain. Suffice it to say, 
that, though Pascal has not touched upon so many points in 
controversy, his work, possessing as it does the distinction of 
sound learning and sober judgment, is quite as valuable as that 
of his countryman. This mental balance is perhaps best seen 
when Pascal is engaged in defending the text. Editors are 
agreed in indicating a lacuna after I. 43. Brieger and Giussani 
regard vv. 50-61 as part of an older recension of the poem. 
Brieger is unable to find a place for them ; Giussani assigns them 
a position after v. 145. Pascal (p. 1 ff.) shows how within the 
space of the six verses crowded out by the intrusion of II. 646- 
51 the gap may be bridged and the thought satisfied. It is not 
necessary to maintain that the connection was really such as 
Pascal assumes ; but it is enough to have shown that, admitting 
a lacuna, the text may stand without further change. 

Another illustration will serve to show the intimate knowledge 
Pascal has of the earlier systems. In I. 784 f. the MSS show : 

hinc ignem gigni.terramque creari 

ex igni, retroque in terram cuncta reverti . . , 

Here all recent editors substitute imbrem and imbri for ignem 
and igni and a terra for in terram. Pascal adopts the last- 
mentioned change as unquestionably necessary, but defends the 
rest of the text by citing Heraclitus, fr. 76 (Diels) apud Max. 

Tyr. XII. 4, p. 489 : £jj nvp tov yrjs davarov km dqp ^7 top irvpbs ddvarov, 
v&a>p £7 tov depot ddvaTov, ■yij tov vSaros. Diels has interchanged depos 

and yijs, and it may be that in so doing he correctly reproduces 
the thought of Heraclitus; he may be right also in assuming 
that the addition of dijp was due to the Stoics; but these con- 
siderations cannot affect the text of Lucretius. It is clear that 
the MSS correctly report what the poet wrote. Whether 
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Maximus Tyrius and Lucretius are authentic witnesses to the 
doctrine of Heraclitus is another question. 

This leads me, however, to speak of a point at which Pascal 
seems to me sometimes to be wanting in caution. When he has 
shown in regard, say, to Heraclitus or Empedocles, that the 
account of Lucretius tallies with the report of the doxographers, 
he at once concludes that the doctrine is authentic, because, as 
he asserts, our poet had first-hand knowledge of their writings. 
But some of the statements in question are clearly not direct 
reports but interpretations of what was actually said. Hence, 
when in such cases Lucretius agrees with the doxographic 
accounts it is hardly to be assumed that he is speaking on his 
own authority. However familiar Lucretius may have been 
with the primary sources of early Greek thought, he must have 
had also some secondary sources for his knowledge of it. These 
secondary sources were doubtless the writings of Epicurus and the 
doxographic tradition. Hence, instead of asserting categorically 
that a given tenet was a part of the philosophy of Heraclitus and 
not an accretion of the Stoics, on the ground that Lucretius so 
stated it, it would be wiser to claim only that such was his 
opinion: the possibility of error must be conceded to be quite 
as great on his part as on the part of the doxographers. 

But there are matters of greater moment to which we must 
now proceed. Pascal believes that the teachings of Aristotle 
exerted not a little influence in shaping the doctrines of Epicurus. 
In this he is clearly right. However we may discount the 
learning of Epicurus, it is self-evident that one who attempted 
to reassert the atomic philosophy would be confronted by the 
strictures which Aristotle had so lavished upon it. Indeed, 
numerous instances could be adduced of the revision of the 
doctrines of the Atomists by Epicurus in consequence of Aris- 
totelian criticisms. One such has been clearly pointed out by 
Pascal (p. 49 ff.). It relates to the difficult chapter of the partes 
minimae, Lucr. I. 599-634. Pascal accounts for this curious 
innovation by referring to the reiterated declaration of Aristotle 
(de anima 409* 13 ff., de gen. et corr. 326" 1 ff., phys. 240" 8 ff.) 
that the d/iepes — that which has no parts — cannot have motion, or 
if it have, only koto crv^f^Kos. But motion is of course an 
indispensable property of the atoms ; hence, if one allows the 
force of Aristotle's arguments, the atoms must have parts. Yet, 
to remain atoms, they cannot have separable parts: hence the 
singular doctrine contrived by Epicurus. This view I now 
accept as correct, although I had myself looked to other 
criticisms of Aristotle for an explanation of the point. 

The influence of Aristotle made itself felt also in other ways. 
The coniunda and eventa are a case in point. Pascal (p. 16 ff.) 
has vindicated the assertion of Munro (note on I. 449) that in 
Epicurus <TVfi@e$r)K.6s and <r^7rra>^a are synonyms, and that 
'coniunda and eventa appear to have been devised by Lucretius 
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himself to distinguish the two kinds of (n7i/3e/3ij<cdra or accidentia, 
the Ka& aira or per se, and those not so.' The distinction thus 
practically coincides with the Aristotelian, which divides qualities 
into essential (permanent) and non-essential (transient). In the 
Atomists the difference between qualities primary and secondary 
nearly, but not quite, coincided with the difference between 
essential and non-essential qualities resulting from the Platonic- 
Aristotelian logic. The intention was the same; the points of 
view differed. The Atomists took for their point of departure 
the conception of physics which recognizes the validity of no 
qualities but the universal properties of mass ; the Socratic ethics, 
from which conceptual logic sprung, — in this agreeing with the 
science of chemistry, — accorded permanent value to properties 
distinctive of a class of beings not absolutely all-inclusive. It 
was not unnatural that, in an age when all schools acknowledged 
the primacy of ethics, the Epicureans should have adopted the 
view of the Aristotelian logic. 

It is an opinion stoutly maintained by many scholars that the 
doctrines of the Epicureans made no progress during the con- 
tinuance of the school, the system remaining precisely as it 
sprang from the head of the founder. Pascal pronounces the 
view sheer nonsense (una fola, p. v.), and finds evidence to 
disprove the notion in the notorious doctrine of the declination 
of atoms (Lucr. II. 217-293). He holds (p. 131 ff.) that the 
conception of the declination set forth by Lucretius and Cicero 
is a later development, due in part to error and in part to the 
criticisms and suggestions of the Stoics. He discovers a reference 
to the original form of the doctrine, as propounded by Epicurus, 

in Laert. Diog. X. OI l o&$ rj avw ovB t} €iff ro w\dytov dta tg>p Kpov(T€(ov 
<popd, ovB rj Kara} dta rwv Iftioiv fiapav. e<f> dnoaov yap av KaritrxiJ cKarcpov, 
*7ri tooovtov Spa voijpari rr/v <f>opav (r^ijcret, €0)f < av ri > dvrtKoijrr), rj e£a8cv 
r/ in tov l8lov fBdpovs itpbs tijv tov irXrjgavros 8ivap.1v. According to 

Pascal the declination was merely the curve resulting, by the 
composition of forces, from the action of gravity upon a body 
moved laterally by the impact of another. The swerve would 
be the infinitesimal deviation from a right line of the body so 
moving and approximating a path straight downward. 

The theory is cleverly conceived, but rests upon too slight a 
foundation, especially in view of the entirely different conception 
presented' by Lucretius and Cicero. As I read the argument 
presented by Pascal, I wondered whether he had carefully con- 
sidered Lucr. II. 288 f. 

pondus enim prohibet ne plagis omnia fiant 
externa quasi ui. 

The passage, taken in connection with the context, would seem 
to offer a slight support even in Lucretius for the view extracted 
from the letter of Epicurus. Yet, even so, the theory appears too 
hazardous. Epicurus has been so much abused for his supposed 
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origination of the doctrine of the declination of atoms, that more 
arguments are hardly needed to prove it illogical and inconsistent 
with the remainder of the system. Against all this we can only 
refer to the well-known fact that Epicurus was extremely concerned 
to assure man of freedom of action, and to the equally notorious 
fact that philosophers, ancient and modern, especially such as 
accepted the fundamental conceptions of materialism, have, in 
their efforts to escape fatalism, resorted to many a salto mortale. 
Hence this would seem to be a clear case for the exercise of the 
sceptic's inoxn- 

However that may be, Pascal is clearly right in insisting, with 
Giussani, that the last phrase in the passage just quoted — npos 
t!)v tov n-Xij|ai/ror Suxa/iie — should not be set aside as a scholion, 
as Usener proposed. He accepts (p. 213) the reading airols 
yiHoora in Laert. Diog. X. 68, proposed by me (A. J. P. XXI 1 1, 
p. 193). In the difficult passage X. 43, discussed by me, ibid. 
p. 189, he thinks (p. 113 f) to maintain the MSS reading, only 
supposing a lacuna after d fifWci «r ^17. His interpretation, 
however, is not satisfactory. I may be permitted here to state 
that Professor Diels assures me that Bruns' report of the MSS 
reading in X. 43 (Lucrez-Studien, p. 32, n. 1), as Are ras uiV&jo-eir, 
is incorrect (see A. J. P. XXIII, p. 185); but Professor Diels 
accepts the correction Kara n-dera, which I there proposed. 

It is hardly fair, with Pascal (p. 27), to interpret Laert. Diog. 

X. 69 oSO' i>t erep' arra npoavrrdp^oma tovtco dcTa/xaTa by saying 

'cio£ espressamente e affermato che quegli di'Sm sono nell' intima 
struttura del corpo.' Epicurus merely desires to affirm that 
qualities are not additions to a body, acquired, as e. g. in Plato, 
by p.e6e£is with an incorporeal idea ; but are of the essence of the 
body, depending upon its atomic composition. He also mis- 
interprets the words of Zeno, Laert. Diog. VII. 140 aa-6/j.arov 8« to 

010V T€ Kare'xeirfJai virb (rafiartov ov Kare^d/nepo!', when he Says (p. 33) 

' definiva il vuoto come 1' incorporeo che puo essere occupato 
dai corpi, ma che non £ dentro i corpi.' The whole point lies in 

the Opposition of oh Kare^d/Mpoj' to 0101/ re Kare^aBai. 

On p. 54, n. 2, Pascal makes Democritus, according to Laert. 
Diog. VII. 35, charge Anaxagoras with plagiarizing from him 
the doctrine of the NoOs as the fashioner of the universe. It is 
of course only an amusing slip due to hasty reading. In VII. 
34 Democritus is reported to have said that the notions of 
Anaxagoras touching the sun and moon were old and had only 
been appropriated by him ; in 35 it is stated that he scoffed at 
the opinions of Anaxagoras regarding his oWdo-^jjo-ir and the NoCj. 
On p. 124 Pascal misapplies the Stoic term <f>v<ris in Laert. Diog. 
VII. 156. The word has there its widest signification, applied 
to the universe as matter possessed of the potency of development. 
There are also many minor errors of the compositor, as when we 
read porta for poeta Agrigentino (p. 89), posse for porro in Lucr. 
I. 587 (p. 105), Hirschel for Hirzel (p. 115). 
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I cannot take leave of the book, which I have endeavored to 
represent fairly, without expressing my opinion that it is one of 
the best dedicated in recent years to the study of Lucretius, and 
also my hope that its author will continue the work he has so 
well begun. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, ^T ^ HEIDEL. 

yuly 9, 1903. 

Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti. accedunt Eu- 
graphi commentum et Scholia Bembina. recensuit Patjlus 
Wessner. Vol. I. Leipzig, Teubner, 1902, pp. L. 542. 

The world has waited long for a critical edition of Donatus' 
commentary. Schopen, who as early as 1821 published his dis- 
sertation, 'De Terentio et Donato eius interprete', began to 
accumulate the materials for such an edition. Reifferscheid and 
Wissowa continued the work and their collations have been 
generously placed at the disposition of Wessner, a pupil of Goetz, 
whose competency for the present undertaking had been shown 
by his articles," Die Ueberlieferung von Aeli Donati Commentum 
Terenti", Rhein. Mus. LI1 (1897) pp. 69-98 and "Untersuchungen 
zur Lateinischen Scholienlitteratur", Bremerhaven, 1899. Note- 
worthy investigations and contributions to the text have been 
made by Dziatzko, Sabbadini, Rabbow and other scholars to 
whom Wessner makes due acknowledgment. In the preface 
36 MSS are enumerated, some of which have been used for the 
first time by Wes'sner. The text is based in the main on the 
seven superior MSS which are free from the interpolations and 
corrections of the Itali. The oldest of these is A, the codex 
Parisinus 7920 of the eleventh century, the next oldest B, the 
codex Vaticanus Regin. 1595 of the thirteenth century, both 
unfortunately incomplete; the rest being of the fifteenth century, 
as are all of the inferior MSS. 

Having made, myself, many years since a collation of A, 
I can attest the extreme accuracy of Wessner's report of its 
readings (in Euanthius II 2, p. 16 he does not note that A has 
quinq; ptito for quinquepartito). The relation of the MSS to 
each other is fully discussed in the preface and a rather intricate 
stemma is given on p. xxxiii. The earlier editions of Donatus 
are passed in review, and the various bodies of Scholia examined 
in their bearing on Donatus. Perhaps not sufficient attention is 
paid to the Scholia Parisina of codex Parisinus 7899, which have 
never been published in extenso. Wessner admits that they were 
derived from a more ancient MS than A, but he rarely cites them. 
In many cases however they contain readings which are elsewhere 
found only in A, and so help to establish the authority of that 
MS. A conspectus of the variants of these scholia would, it 
seems to me, have added to the value of the edition. I give here 
a few readings from my own collation, citing page and line of 



